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EDITORIAL 


What's  Going  On  Here? 


Yessir!!!  We  have  been  getting  calls  and  let- 
ters about  the  magazine.  Most  like  it — a  few 
don't  and  they  have  told  us  about  it.  Let  us  take 
the  opportunity  to  explain  what  is  going  on  and 
what  this  magazine  will  be,  and  then  we'll  get 
on  to  the  business  of  putting  it  out. 

Yes  indeed,  the  price  of  the  magazine  has 
been  increased  and  the  content  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusively game  and  fish  material.  All  this  has 
been  neither  accidental  nor  capricious. 

What  about  the  price?  Isn't  three  dollars  a 
year  quite  a  jump  from  a  dollar  a  year?  Darn 
right  it  is!  And  it's  long  overdue.  In  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  that  a  program  ought  to  be 
self-supporting  whenever  possible — just  as  the 
trout  stamp  generates  the  revenue  needed  to 
maintain  an  extensive,  and  expensive,  stocking 
program — the  magazine  really  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

When  GAME  &  FISH  was  first  planned, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  charge  at  all 
for  the  magazine.  At  that  time  a  number  of 
states  sent  out  their  wildlife  conservation  maga- 
zines at  no  charge.  Very  few  do  so  today.  A 
subscription  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year,  described 
then  as  a  "small  token  fee,"  was  established 
merely  as  a  nuisance  fee — a  device  to  keep 
those  not  really  interested  off  the  mailing  list. 
This  fee  never  paid  the  actual  cost  of  putting 
out  the  magazine,  as  the  cost  of  postage  alone 
eats  up  that  amount  in  twelve  issues. 

From  1966  until  mid- 1971,  GAME  &  FISH 
contained  only  16  pages,  and  there  were  no 
full-color  photographs  inside.  Gradually,  start- 
ing with  the  July,  1971,  issue,  color  was  added 
and  used  more  and  more  frequently,  and  four 
more  pages  were  added.  Still,  the  cost  to  sub- 
scribers remained  the  same  dollar  per  year  that 
it  had  been  in  1966.  If  as  little  as  17^  per  issue 
based  on  the  current  three  year  subscription 
rate  seems  too  high  for  you,  at  least  you  will 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  none  of  your 
license  fee  money  is  subsidizing  someone  else's 
subscription  to  the  magazine,  because  it  costs 


that  to  print  and  mail  the  magazine. 

What  about  the  content?  The  magazine  isn't 
just  about  hunting  and  fishing.  Let  us  hasten 
to  state  flatly  that  there  will  be  as  many  good 
articles  on  hunting  and  fishing  in  each  issue  of 
OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA  as  we  can  find. 
There  will  also  be  articles  in  each  issue  on 
Georgia's  system  of  state  parks;  reports  on 
projects  that  can  be  expected  to  have  environ- 
mental impacts;  explanations  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  research  programs;  "how-to"  arti- 
cles on  camping  and  hiking  as  well  as  hunting 
and  fishing;  short  pieces  on  wild  flowers,  trees, 
plants  and  non-game  wildlife;  stories  on  the 
programs  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  and  the  list  could  stretch  on 
and  on.  In  short,  everything  in  the  whole  realm 
of  natural  resources  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magazine.  If  that  doesn't  sound  right  to  you, 
probably  you  need  to  think  more  deeply  about 
the  interrelationships  in  the  eco-system  in  which 
we  live. 

A  recent,  scientifically  designed  survey  indi- 
cated that  subscribers  were  interested  in  seeing 
articles  on  state  parks,  non-game  animals,  ecol- 
ogy, and  many  other  subjects.  It  also  seems  im- 
portant to  explain  wildlife  management  tech- 
niques and  hunting  and  fishing  to  large  numbers 
of  people  who  are  either  not  very  interested  or 
may  be  flatly  opposed  to  some  conservation  tools 
such  as  hunting  because  they  simply  don't  under- 
stand it.  Only  by  making  ours  a  magazine  which 
holds  some  specific  interest  for  them  will  we  be 
able  to  communicate  with  them  and  explain  an- 
other point  of  view. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  like  it,  and 
there  are  others  who,  perhaps  by  the  time  they 
have  finished  this  third  issue  of  the  new  maga- 
zine, will  understand  what  it's  all  about  and 
find  interesting  and  useful  information  in 
OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA. 
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NATIONAL 

HUNTING  & 

FISHING  DAY 
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The  twenty-third  day  of  September 
has  been  duly  set  aside  as  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  Beginning 
with  a  bill  introduced  in  the  92nd 
Congress  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Intyre,  the  concept  of  a  day  honoring 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  na- 
tion has  gained  broad  support.  The 
resolution  passed  through  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  addition,  many  similar 
resolutions  have  been  passed  and  pro- 
claimed at  state  and  local  level,  in- 
cluding in  Georgia,  an  executive  proc- 
lamation by  Governor  Jimmy  Carter. 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
has  been  well  supported  by  the  sport- 
ing goods  industry,  professional  organ- 
izations and  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved in  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion work. 

Briefly  stated  the  purpose  of  this 
day  being  set  aside  is  to  honor  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  of  fhe  United 
States  for  their  efforts  in  conserving 
our  natural  resources.  The  resolution 
cites  their  long  standing  concern  for 
maintaining  a  wholesome  environment 
and  for  their  physical  and  financial 
support  of  programs  aimed  at  main- 
taining high  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  future  gen- 
erations. It  also  recognizes  the  strong 
bond  that  these  outdoorsmen  feel  with 
the  natural  environment  by  being  par- 
ticipants in  the  natural  life  cycle  of 
the  ecosystem. 

The  resolution  specifically  mentions 
and  commends  hunters  and  fishermen 
as  the  main  constituency  of  those 
groups  that  first  noted  and  tried  to 
slop  man's  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment decades  ago,  before  anyone  else 
was  willing  to  listen.  It  also  gives  this 
group  of  sportsmen  much  of  the  credit 


for  the  many  successful  conservation 
programs  which  have  preserved  those 
resources  that  we  enjoy  today.  These 
successes  were  made  possible  by  the 
financial  support  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen whose  license  fees  and  volun- 
tary excise  taxes  on  sporting  goods 
have  served  as  the  principal  source  of 
funding  for  state  wildlife  conserva- 
tion agencies.  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  seeks  to  give  hunters  and 
fishermen  a  share  of  the  recognition 
they  deserve  for  their  past  and  present 
efforts. 

So  what?  What  is  the  real  signif- 
icance of  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  and  what  does  it  tangibly 
mean  to  the  average  outdoorsman? 
That  answer  depends  greatly  on  what 
the  average  sportsman  does  on  the 
23rd  of  September.  If  he  settles  back 
on  his  laurels  to  bask  in  lofty  praise 
and  does  nothing  more,  the  answer 
is  easy.  It's  not  going  to  mean  any- 
thing, no  more  than  the  host  of  other 
commemorative  days  buried  in  rolls 
of  proclamations  and  resolutions. 

Many  groups  and  organizations  are 
going  all  out  to  make  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  a  positive  step 
toward  soliciting  the  understanding 
and  respect  of  the  general  public  for 
these  sports.  Sportsman's  clubs  and 
organizations  are  encouraged  to  hold 
"open  house"  for  the  public  and  seek 
press  coverage  of  the  event.  Individ- 
uals too  are  capable  of  action  if  it  is 


nothing  more  than  talking  to  a  friend 
who  is  not  outdoors-oriented  and  may- 
be taking  him  to  one  of  the  open 
house  activities  at  a  local  club.  (For 
more  information  on  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  NHF  Day  ac- 
tivity, see  "Safe  Gun  Handling  Clinic" 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  such  efforts  are  going  to  be 
necessary  if  hunting  and  fishing,  par- 
ticularly hunting,  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed as  recreational  activities.  Charges 
that  hunting  and  fishing  are  depleting 
our  wildlife  resources  are  growing 
more  prevalent  every  day.  No  longer 
the  ravings  of  a  small  "lunatic  fringe," 
many  such  statements  are  being  made 
by  sincere,  but  misinformed,  people 
ot  considerable  stature.  As  an  emo- 
tional issue,  the  "anti-hunting  senti- 
ment" gets  a  lot  of  press  coverage. 
This  sentiment  is  spreading  among 
the  general  public  who  hear  only  the 
one  side  and  could  eventually  influ- 
ence public  opinion,  the  hallowed  list- 
ening post  of  elected  law-makers. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
could  become,  if  properly  utilized,  an 
effective  method  of  carrying  the  out- 
doorsman's  point  of  view  into  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  of  making  his  past  achieve- 
ments known.  It  would  at  least  remind 
everyone  that  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men were  trying  to  save  our  environ- 
ment long  before  ecology  became  a 
popular  fad.  >*► 


As  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  and  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  President  Charles 
Ingram  display  the  Georgia  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  emblem.  Jack  Crockford,  left, 
Director  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  and  Earl  Martin,  right.  Coordinator  for  the 
event  for  the  Sportsmen's  Federation   look   on. 


CASE 
CLOSED 


by  Dick  Davis 

It's  a  late  Fall  morning.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
the  frost  still  lingers.  The  hunter  is  on  a  deer 
stand.  Suddenly,  a  whitetail  appears  and  a  gun 
shot  crackles.  How  many  points  on  the  rack? 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  antlers.  A  doe  has 
fallen,  a  week  before  "doe  day" —  because 
someone  pulled  the  trigger  before  identifying  the 
target.  A  not-so-sporting  sportsman  has  violated 
a  state  wildlife  law. 

Enter  the  Wildlife  Ranger  and  an  arrest  is 
made. 

It's  a  bracing  Spring  morning.  The  early  sun- 
rise and  fast-warming  days  send  the  fisherman's 
fever  soaring  and  the  urge  to  outwit  the  trout 
overcomes  reason.  The  freshly  stocked  trout  are 
hooked  a  few  days  prior  to  the  season's  opening 
day.  A  sportsman  has  become  a  poacher. 

Enter  the  Wildlife  Ranger  and  an  arrest  is 
made. 

Enforcement  of  Georgia's  wildlife  and  con- 
servation and  environmental  protection  laws 
assumes  increased  importance  as  the  demands 


for  sport  and  recreation  multiply  and  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  deepens.  Law  abidance  is  vital 
to  providing  sport  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  all. 

In  the  key  position  in  this  enforcement  is  the 
Wildlife  Ranger  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
Wildlife  Ranger  is  the  man-on-the-spot.  During 
the  periods  of  infractions  of  state  game  and  fish 
laws — days,  weeks,  months  and  even  years — 
and  at  the  moment  charges  and  arrests  are  made, 
the  Wildlife  Ranger  is  the  enforcement  arm  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Department's  Game  and 
Fish  Division  and  the  banner  bearer  for  wildlife 
conservation. 

Of  course  there  are  skilled,  highly-trained, 
experienced  forces  working  constantly  with  the 
Ranger  to  support  and  aid  him  in  his  efforts.  As 
he  has  conducted  his  investigation  he  has  prob- 
ably coordinated  closely  with  an  array  of  law 
enforcement  officials,  public  officials  and  helpful 
sportsmen. 


But  what  happens  at  this  point?  What  hap- 
pens once  the  Wildlife  Ranger  presents  charges 
and  an  arrest  is  made  for  a  violation  of  the 
game,  fishing  or  boating  laws  of  Georgia? 

Abruptly,  completely,  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  pursuing  the  case  shifts  from  the 
Wildlife  Ranger  to  the  public  prosecutors  and 
the  courts. 

The  Ranger  is  investigator,  arresting  officer, 
and  can  be  a  grand  jury  witness  or  court  witness, 
but  actual  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  case,  the 
determination  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  the 
setting  of  penalties,  are  the  exclusive  responsi- 
bilities of  the  prosecuting  authorities  and  the 
court  of  jurisdiction.  The  Wildlife  Ranger  is  not 
judge  or  jury.  And  the  Ranger  is  specifically 
prohibited  from  accepting  any  funds  paid  or  in- 
tended as  fines. 

When  the  Ranger  makes  the  arrest,  he  can, 
depending  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offense, 
give  the  alleged  offender  a  citation  to  appear  at 
a  given  time  and  place  to  answer  the  charges,  or 
the  Ranger  can  escort  the  person  directly  to  the 
sheriff's  office,  if  appropriate.  Once  this  is  done, 


Photos  by  Ted  Borg 


there  are  four  possibilities  for  handling  the  case. 
The  charged  person  may  post  a  cash  bond 
and  forfeit  the  bond,  which  in  some  instances 
would  close  the  case.  However,  the  judge  may 
forfeit  the  bond  and  require  the  defendant  to 
return  to  court  at  a  specified  time  to  answer  said 
charges,  or  the  charged  person  may  plead  guilty 
before  a  court  of  jurisdiction,  and  in  some 
counties,  before  the  County  Ordinary,  thus  ter- 
minating the  case.  Or  the  alleged  offender  can 
be  required  to  answer  accusations  in  the  state 
court,  and  at  this  time  he  may  then  plead  not 
guilty  and  go  to  trial. 


A  fourth  possibility  is  that  the  accused  may 
have  an  indictment  placed  before  a  grand  jury. 
This  may  occur  in  a  county  where  there  is  no 
State  Court,  and  the  indictment  is  presented  by 
the  District  Attorney  to  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
Grand  Jury  may  "no  bill"  the  case,  or  may 
"true  bill"  the  case.  If  a  true  bill  is  returned  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  accused  must  enter  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  stand  trial  before  a  Superior  Court. 

All  violations  of  game  and  fish  laws  are  mis- 
demeanors, and  persons  convicted  can  receive 
fines  of  up  to  $1000  or  a  prison  term  of  up  to 
one  year  or  both  or  any  part  of  either.  >*» 


Indian  Pipe 


Photo  by  Joseph  R.  Falora 


by  Elaine  Fatora 


With  the  heat  of  Indian  Summer  upon  us, 
thoughts  turn  to  shaded  woodland  paths  where 
one  might  chance  to  find  the  Indian  Pipe  grow- 
ing. The  Indian  Pipe  is  one  of  the  few  flowering 
plants  which  possess  a  saprophytic  habit  and  as 
a  consequence  are  devoid  of  any  green  color  in 
their  leaves  or  stems.  Ghost-like  clusters  of  In- 
dian Pipes  grow  from  a  ball  of  matted,  brittle 
roots  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  in  the  litter  of  the  forest 
floor.  The  plants  lack  chlorophyll  and  have  a 
wax-like  appearance  in  either  their  white  or 
tawny  form. 

In  place  of  leaves,  scale-like  bracts  appear  the 
same  color  as  the  stem.  The  stem  grows  from 
two  to  12  inches  tall  and  bears  a  solitary,  nodd- 
ing, odorless  flower.  The  sepals  number  two  to 
four  and  occur  as  bract-like  scales  to  form  the 
calyx.  Four  or  five  wedge-shaped  petals  form 
the  corolla.  As  the  fruit  develops,  the  nodding 
flower  loses  its  striking  pipe-like  resemblance, 
the  stem  straightens  and  the  flower,  now  some- 
what black,  points  upward.  The  fruit  is  an  erect 
capsule  containing  many  small  sections.  The 
entire  plant  is  clammy  and  decomposes  and 
turns  black  when  touched;  hence,  the  name 
corpse-plant. 

As  with  many  of  the  plants  in  the  heath  or 
wintergreen  family,  Indian  Pipe  is  acclaimed  as 
a  medicinal  herb.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  as 
an  eye-lotion. 

Indian  Pipes  may  be  found  in  bloom  from 
June  to  September  in  woodlands  from  New- 
foundland to  Alaska  and  southward  to  Florida 
and  Central  America.  Thinly  scattered  clusters 
of  this  ghost-like  plant  have  been  located  in 
all  the  north  Georgia  State  Parks,  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  at  Dick's  Unicoi.  Tesnatee, 
Neels  and  Goody  Gaps,  and  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Brasstown  Bald  during  August  and 
early  September.  >*» 
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WATER 

if    If       I 


by  Jim  Doherty 

Significant  revisions  in  water  qual- 
ity standards  criteria,  three  new  cate- 
gories of  stream  classification,  and 
the  designations  of  a  use  classification 
for  all  reaches  of  nine  intrastate 
streams  in  Georgia  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1972. 

The  changes  and  additions  had  been 
outlined  at  a  June  15  public  hearing 
in  Atlanta  and  were  adopted  unani- 
mously without  change  a  week  later 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

The  revised  criteria  relate  to  tem- 
perature, dissolved  oxygen  and  (fecal 
coliform)  bacteria  limitations  as  they 
apply  to  classified  waters  in  Georgia. 
TEMPERATURE 

The  maximum  permissible  temper- 
ature for  all  waters  is  now  90°F.  Be- 
low this  absolute  limit  no  temperature 
may  be  raised  in  excess  of  5°F,  except 
in  estuarrine  waters  where  the  rise 
is  limited  to  1.5°F,  and  in  trout  and 
smallmouth  bass  waters  where  no 
change  in  temperature  is  permitted. 
The  old  criteria  authorized  a  93.2°F 
maximum,  a  10°F  rise  below  this  limit 
and  no  temperature  change  in  trout 
waters. 
DISSOLVED  OXYGEN 

The  revised  dissolved  oxygen  cri- 
teria applicable  to  drinking  water, 
recreation  and  fishing  classifications 
are  as  follows:  a  daily  average  of  5.0 
mg/1  (milligrams  per  liter)  with  no 
less  than  4.0  mg/1  at  any  time.  For 
irout  waters  the  daily  average  is  now 
6.0  mg/1  with  no  less  than  a  5.0  mg/1 
at  any  time.  (Formerly,  dissolved  oxy- 
gen   concentrations   for    these    three 


classifications  were  permitted  to  be 
as  low  as  4  mg/1  except  for  trout 
streams  for  which  the  lower  limit  was 
5.0  mg/1). 

For  waters  classified  as  agricultural, 
industrial  and  navigational,  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentration  is  now  a 
minimum  of  3.0  mg/1  at  any  time. 
( Previously,  the  requirement  consisted 
of  a  daily  average  of  3.0  mg/1  and 
not  less  than  2.5  mg/1  at  any  time). 
BACTERIA 

Sweeping  changes  were  made  with 
respect  to  permissible  levels  of  fecal 
coliform  bacteria.  For  recreational 
waters,  the  old  standard  was  a  per- 
missible fecal  coliform  concentration 
of  1000/100  ml.  Under  the  revised 
criteria,  for  all  recreational  waters, 
other  than  those  designated  as  coastal 
waters,  the  permissible  limit  is  now 
200/100  ml.  For  coastal  waters  the 
limit  is  100/100  ml,  the  most  stringent 
standard  in  the  nation. 

The  solitary  exception  to  these  new 
standards  is  that  should  water  quality 
and  sanitary  studies  show  natural  fecal 
coliform  levels  (e.g.  from  animal 
wastes,  storm  water  runoff,  etc.)  in 
excess  of  200/100  ml  occasionally 
in  high  quality  recreational  waters, 
then  the  allowable  geometric  mean 
fecal  coliform  level  shall  not  exceed 
300/100  ml  in  lakes  and  reservoirs 
and  500/100  ml  in  free  flowing  fresh 
water  streams. 

For  waters  bearing  drinking  water 
and  fishing  classifications  the  fecal 
coliform  bacteria  limitation  was  re- 
vised from  5000/100  ml  to  1000  TOO 


ml;  for  agricultural  and  navigational 
classifications  the  change  is  from 
10,000/100  ml  to  5,000/100  ml. 

NEW  STREAM 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  revised  standards  include  the 
establishment  of  three  new  stream 
classifications:  wild  river,  scenic  river 
and  urban  stream.  Both  the  wild  river 
and  scenic  river  classifications  will  be 
applicable  to  any  waters  so  designated 
by  an  authorized  state  or  federal 
agency  and  will  be  effective  simul- 
taneously with  the  designation.  No 
alteration  of  natural  water  quality 
from  any  source  will  be  permitted  in 
waters  bearing  either  classification. 

The  urban  stream  classification  is 
designed  to  be  applicable  to  streams 
in  highly  developed  urban  areas.  The 
special  criteria  now  in  effect  for 
streams  so  designated  are  as  follows: 
fecal  coliform  bacteria  not  to  exceed 
a  geometric  mean  of  2,000  per  100/ 
ml  based  on  at  least  four  samples 
taken  over  a  30-day  period  and  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  5,000  per 
100/ ml;  and  a  dissolved  oxygen  level 
of  not  less  than  3.0  mg/1  at  any  time. 

South  River  from  its  headwaters 
to  Georgia  Highway  81  is  the  first 
stream  reach  to  have  been  classified 
as  an  urban  stream.  The  river  origi- 
nates in  Atlanta  and  flows  in  a  south- 
erly direction  for  some  35  miles  to 
its  confluence  with  Lake  Jackson. 


NINE  INTRASTATE 
STREAMS  CLASSIFIED 

In  1967,  interstate  streams  (and 
several  of  their  major  tributaries)  in 
Georgia  were  classified  according  to 
beneficial  uses  in  their  various  reaches. 
Effective  July  1,  1972,  nine  intrastate 
streams  are  now  added  to  the  classi- 
fied list.  They  are: 

The  Ogeechee,  Oconee,  Ocmulgee, 
Altamaha,  Satilla,  Conasauga,  Coosa- 
wattee,  Oostanaula  and  Etowah  rivers 
long  with  their  major  tributaries. 

The  specific  breakdown  of  river 
basins  so  classified  and  the  geographic 
reach  and  the  designated  use  classi- 
fication involved  are  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  chart. 

IMPACT  OF  NEW  CRITERIA, 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

As  should  be  evident  from  the 
foregoing,  the  revised  criteria  repre- 
sent a  wide-ranging  tightening  of 
water  quality  standards,  particularly 
with  respect  to  water  supply,  recrea- 
tional and  fishing  waters. 

These  changes  were  based  on  re- 
search recommendations  developed 
since  the  original  criteria  were  pro- 
mulgated several  years  ago.  The  new 
criteria  will  be  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  meet  but,  in  meeting  them, 
the  classified  waters  of  the  state  will 
have  greater  capability  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long. 


The  creation  of  additional  stream 
classifications — wild  river,  scenic  river 
and  urban  stream — takes  cognizance 
of  realities  not  reflected  in  the  origi- 
nal designations.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  "wild"  and  "scenic"  classi- 
fications, recognition  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  certain  streams  have  unique 
aesthetic  and  recreational  values 
which,  once  abused,  may  never  be 
fully  recovered.  The  urban  stream 
classification  is  equally  realistic  in  that 
it  recognizes  the  multiplicity  of  diffi- 
cult to  control  pollutional  sources  to 
which  such  a  stream  is  subjected  and 
seeks  to  attain  reasonable  compatibil- 
ity between  the  stream  and  its  sur- 
rounding environment. 

Finally,  the  first-time  inclusion  of 
nine  intrastate  river  basins  to  the  list 
of  classified  waterways  which,  hereto- 
fore, consisted  only  of  interstate 
streams,  has  some  important  implica- 
tions. It  represents  the  beginning  of 
the  final  phase  of  stream  classification 
in  Georgia  whereby  all  waters  of  the 
state  will  ultimately  be  designated  for 
specific  beneficial  uses.  This  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  minimizing  existing 
confusion  as  to  what  kind  of  use  any 
given  stream  reach  should  be  able  to 
support.  Significantly,  the  nine  now 
classified  intrastate  streams  were  the 
ones  in  which  fairly  critical  pollution 
problems  exist  and  their  classification 
with  applicable  specific  criteria  should 
better  define  the  remedial  objectives 
for  each.  >*». 
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Ogeechee  River  Basin 

Geographic  Reach 

Classification 

Little  Ogeechee  River 

Headwaters  to  U.S.  Highway  80 

Fishing 

Ogeechee  River 

Headwaters  to  U.S.  Highway  80 

Fishing 

Oconee  River  Basin 

Middle  Oconee  River 

Headwaters  to  Georgia  Highway  82 

Fishing 

Middle  Oconee  River 

Georgia  Highway  82  to  U.S.  Highway  78 

Drinking  Water 

Middle  Oconee  River 

U.S.  Highway  78  to  confluence  with  North  Oconee  River 

Fishing 

North  Oconee  River 

Headwaters  to  State  Route  2434 

Fishing 

North  Oconee  River 

State  Route  2434  to  Athens  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

North  Oconee  River 

Athens  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Middle  Oconee  River 

Fishing 

Oconee  River 

From    confluence   of   North    and    Middle   Oconee 
Rivers  to  Ga.   Highway   16 

Fishing 

Oconee  River 

Ga.  Highway  16  to  Sinclair  Dam 

Recreation 

Oconee  River 

Sinclair  Dam  to  Ga.  Highway  22 

Drinking  Water 

Oconee  River 

Ga.  Highway  22  to  Ga.  Highway  57 

Fishing 

Oconee  River 

Ga.  Highway  57  to  U.S.  Highway  80 

Drinking  Water 

Oconee  River 

U.S.  Highway  80  to  confluence  with  Ocmulgee  River 

Fishing 

Ocmulgee  River  Basin 

South  River 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  81 

Urban 

South  River 

Ga.  Highway  81  to  Ga.  Highway  36 

Fishing 

Yellow  River 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  1  24 

Fishing 

Yellow  River 

Ga.    Highway    124    to    Porterdale    water    intake 

Drinking  Water 

Yellow  River 

Porterdale  water  intake  to  Ga.   Highway  36 

Fishing 

Alcovy  River 

Headwaters  to  Ga.  Highway  1  38 

Fishing 

Alcovy  River 

Ga.   Highway   138  to  Covington  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Alcovy  River 

Covington  water  intake  to  Newton  Factory  Road  Bridge 

Fishing 

Jackson  Lake 

From  South  River  at  Highway  36 

From  Yellow  River  at  Highway  36 

From    Alcovy    River    at    Newton    Factory    Road 

Bridge  to  Lloyd  Shoals  Dam 

Recreation 

Ocmulgee  River 

Lloyd  Shoals  Dam  to  Ga.  Highway  18 

Fishing 

Ocmulgee  River 

Ga.  Highway  18  to  Macon  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Ocmulgee  River 

Macon  water  intake  to  Ga.  Highway  96 

Industrial 

Ocmulgee  River 

Ga.  Highway  96  to  confluence  with  Oconee  River 

Fishing 

Altamaha  River  Basin 

Altamaha  River 

Confluence  of  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers  to 
U.S.   Highway   301 

Fishing 

Ohoopee  River 

Headwaters  to  confluence  with  Altamaha  River 

Fishing 

Sarilla  River  Basin 

Satilla  River 

Headwaters  to  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Fishing 

Conasauga  River  Basin 

Conasauga  River 

Ga.  Highway  2  to  Dalton  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Conasauga  River 

Dalton  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Coosawattee  River 

Fishing 

Coosawattee  River  Basin 

Ellijay  River 

Headwaters  to  Ellijay  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

El li  jay  River 

Ellijay  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Cartecay  River 

Fishing 

Cartecay  River 

Headwaters  to  Ellijay  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Cartecay  River 

Ellijay  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Ellijay  River 

Fishing 

Coosawattee  River 

From  confluence  of  Ellijay  and  Cartecay  Rivers  to 
confluence  with  Mountaintown  Creek 

Fishing 

Coosawattee  River 

Confluence  of  Mountaintown  Creek  to  Carters  Dam 

Recreation 

Coosawattee  River 

Carters  Dam  to  confluence  with  Conasauga  River 

Fishing 

Oostanaula  River  Basin 

Oostanaula  River 

Confluence     of     Conasauga     and     Coosawattee 
Rivers   to   Calhoun   water   intake 

Drinking  Water 

Oostanaula  River 

Calhoun  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Armuchee  Creek 

Fishing 

Oostanaula  River 

Confluence  with  Armuchee  Creek  to  Rome  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Oostanaula  River 

Rome  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Etowah  River 

Fishing 

Etowah  River  Basin 

Etowah  River 

Headwaters  to  State  Route  2551 

Fishing 

Etowah  River 

State  Route  2551   to  Canton  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Etowah  River 

Canton  water  intake  to  Ga.  Highway  20 

Fishing 

Etowah  River 

Ga.  Highway  20  to  Allatoona  Dam 

Recreation  & 
Drinking  Water 

Etowah  River 

Allatoona  Dam  to  Cartersville  water  intake 

Drinking  Water 

Etowah  River 

Cartersville  water  intake  to  confluence  with  Oostanaula  River 

Fishing 

II 
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State  Parks  Are  Open 

IN  WINTER  TOO! 


by  Mabel  Wilkins 

The  annual  full  dress  parade  of  color  that 
starts  a  few  weeks  after  all  the  kids  are  back 
in  school  brings  with  it  an  influx  of  visitors  to 
Georgia  State  Parks  similar  to  summertime  holi- 
days. If  you  have  waited  until  now  to  make  a 
reservation  for  a  week-end,  well,  you  may  as 
well  forget  it— unless  you  happen  to  have  the 
proverbial  luck  of  the  Irish.  But  even  without 
the  name  of  Kelly,  if  your  boss  doesn't  mind 
your  taking  a  short  vacation  during  weekdays, 
you  still  have  a  chance  not  only  to  see  but  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  riotous  splash  of  leaf 
color.  Cottage  reservations  for  weekdays  are 
usually  available. 

Be  sure  and  take  your  camera.  For  color 
slides  to  show  envious  friends  and  relatives 
(who  otherwise  won't  believe  a  word  you  say 
about  the  fall  panorama  of  technicolor  beauty 
splashed  all  over  the  mountain-sides),  be  sure 
to  use  Kodachrome  film  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  tends  to  accentuate  the  yel- 
low, red  and  orange  tones. 

Have  you  ever  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  or 
Hallowe'en  night  in  a  State  Park  cottage?  The 
bright,  cheery  fire  in  the  large  fieldstone  fire- 
place of  a  mountain  park  cottage  will  keep  the 
goblins  from  coming  to  get  you— but  not  your 
neighbors  in  the  cottage  next  door!  Toasting 
marshmallows  and  popping  popcorn  are  ex- 
periences that  must  be  shared  to  be  enjoyed  to 
the    fullest.    And    they'll    willingly    toast    your 
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marsh  ma  I  lows  if  you'll  help  them  pop  and  con- 
sume their  popcorn.  They'll  even  help  you  finish 
carving  the  pumpkin  you  started  for  the  young- 
sters in  the  family. 

But  you  really  haven't  lived  until  you  have 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  (for  most 
Georgians,  at  least!)  of  waking  up  one  morning 
in  a  State  Park  cottage  on  top  of  a  mountain 
and  find  some  fluffy,  white  stuff  called  snow 
floating  down  from  the  sky,  and  then  learn 
from  the  park  superintendent  that  you  are 
really  and  truly  snowbound  for  a  while.  You 
look  at  those  two  or  three  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground  and  wonder  why.  But  usually  a 
light  pattering  of  rain  the  evening  before  laid  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  over  the  twisty,  steep  moun- 
tain road  before  the  snow  cames  and  covered  it. 
So  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  glaze  to  melt 
and  the  road  become  passable  again,  you  and 


your  children  spend  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
your  lives  learning  how  to  make  snow  ice 
cream,  having  a  snow  battle,  and  sliding  down 
the  road  a  short  way  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard. 
It  doesn't  snow  often  in  Georgia's  mountains, 
but  when  it  does  the  average  Georgian  thinks 
he  is  in  Seventh  Heaven! 

The  past  score  years  has  brought  many 
changes  to  the  State  Park  System  and  foremost 
among  them  has  been  the  growing  number  of 
park  facilities  that  are  open  and  available  for 
use  by  visitors  the  year  around.  It  is  now  hard 
to  believe  that  only  ten  short  years  ago,  as 
soon  as  the  last  leaf  had  fallen  and  the  cold, 
sharp  winds  of  winter  starting  blowing  in  the 
mountains,  Georgia's  State  Parks  went  into  their 
annual  state  of  hibernation  and  did  not  re- 
awaken until  prodded  by  the  many  sounds  and 
signs  of  spring.  Of  course,  visitors  still  cannot 
go  swimming  in  the  icy  waters  of  pool  or  lake— 
nor  would  many  of  them  wish  to— but  just  about 
every  other  activity  and  facility  offered  by  the 
parks  is  ready  and  waiting  for  them. 

The  campgrounds  are  open  and,  in  these 
days  of  self-contained  trailers,  any  temporary 
closing  of  comfort  stations  in  the  more  northerly 
situated  parks  to  protect  the  plumbing  from 
below-freezing  temperatures  goes  almost  un- 
noticed. 

Fishing  boats  and  pedal  or  "dream"  boats 
dot  the  park  lakes  and  reservoir  lakes  during 
many  warm,  sunny  days  in  winter.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  reservoir  lakes  on  which  State 
Parks  border  are  even  busier  with  fishermen 
than  during  the  summertime  ....  free  at  last 
to  cast  their  lines  undisturbed  by  the  tidal-like 
waves  usually  churned  up  by  powerful  speed 
boats  pulling  skiers. 

State  Park  nature  trails  can  now  be  used  as 
hiking  trails  and  even  though  the  identified 
plants  and  shrubs  are  no  longer  in  leaf  or 
blooming  it  is  usually  possible  to  recognize  the 
more  familiar  trees  without  help  from  the  trail 
guide  booklet. 

The  9  and  18-hole  golf  courses  in  the  parks 
continue  business  as  usual.  Golfers,  like  camp- 
ers and  fishermen,  are  a  very  hardy  breed,  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  really  bad  weather  to  deter  them. 
Two  courses  are  located  in  the  northern  area  of 
Georgia:  at  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park,  Rut- 
ledge,  Ga.,  and  at  Victoria  Bryant  State  Park, 
Royston,  Ga.  In  south  Georgia,  a  course  is  lo- 
cated at  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park  near  Mc 
Rae. 

Winter  presents  no  problem  to  family  reun- 
ions and  other  social  gatherings  in  the  State 
Parks.  Large,  screen-enclosed  Family  &  Group 
Shelters     provide     protection     from     unsettled 


weather,  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  a  sink 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water  ,a  stove  or  grill, 
and  private  sanitary  facilities  adjoining.  The 
shelters  at  Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park,  just 
40  miles  north  of  Atlanta  and  at  High  Falls 
State  Park,  50  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  can  also 
be  heated.  The  lodge  at  John  Tanner  State  Park, 
Carrollton,  Georgia,  provides  overnight  accom- 
modations for  small  groups  of  not  more  than  40 
persons.  Minimum  rental  fee  for  the  lodge  is 
$40  per  night.  Family  &  Group  Shelters  do  not 
provide  overnight  accommodations  and  the 
usual  fee  for  reserving  one  is  $25  per  day. 

It  is  during  the  off-season"  (after  Labor  Day 
to  June  1),  however,  that  those  among  us  who 
cannot  make  vacation  plans  far  in  advance 
with  any  surety  now  get  a  break.  If  you  can 
get  away  only  for  the  week-end,  however,  you 
will  find  the  same  terrific  competition  for  park 
cottages— especially  those  in  the  mountains  and 
bordering  large  lakes.  But  if  you  are  one  of 
the  growing  number  of  citizens  who  have  dis- 
covered that  a  vacation  need  not  be  taken  in 
the  summertime  in  order  to  be  enjoyable,  then 
you're  in  luck.  On  weekdays,  you  can  just  about 
take  your  pick  of  the  cottages.  One  sure  road 
to  popularity  is  to  rent  a  park  cottage  for  a 
whole  week  and  then  invite  friends  or  relatives 
to  visit  you  during  the  week-end.  The  first  part 
of  your  vacation  week  can  be  spent  boating, 
fishing,  walking  the  nature  trails,  or  even  play- 
ing golf— whatever  may  be  available  at  the 
park  you  choose— but  it  will  be  the  restful  kind 
of  vacation  your  doctor  ordered.  When  your 
guests  arrive,  they  will  undoubtedly  want  to 
follow  the  same  routine  but  at  an  accelerated 
pace  in  order  to  cram  as  much  enjoyment  as 
possible  into  a  short  week-end.  If  you  are  in  a 
mountain  cottage,  don't  start  praying  for  snow 
unless  you  really  mean  it.  It  could  and  has 
happened!  There  is  nothing  that  can  restore 
peace  to  the  soul  or  heighten  the  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship among  friends  more  than  a  warm  fire 
around  which  to  browse  while  winter  winds 
blow  gustily  outside.  Added  central  heating 
will  insure  your  comfort,  while  the  sparkling 
fire  and  cozy  atmosphere  guarantees  content- 
ment. Speaking  of  contentment  ....  be  sure  to 
keep  your  beverages  on  the  soft  side.  No  alco- 
holic   beverages   are   allowed    on    state   parks. 

Have  you  ever  considered  visiting  the  pri- 
meval forests  of  the  swampland?  Now  is  your 
chance.  Family  cottages  await  you  at  Stephen 
C.  Foster  State  Park  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  in  southeast  Georgia.  Don't 
go  down  thinking  you  are  really  going  to  have 
to  rough  it  there.  Though  of  rustic  appearance 
on  the  outside,  the  cottages  have  beautiful  in- 


terior panelling,  title  baths,  and  furnishings 
little  different  from  those  at  home.  The  porch 
is  screened,  and  perfect  for  lounging  in  winter 
day  temperatures  that  hover  around  60-de- 
grees  as  a  rule.  No  fireplace  here,  but  in  a 
setting  like  the  swamp,  you  won't  really  miss  it. 
There  is  central  heating,  if  you  should  need  it. 

You  may  have  a  problem  with  visitors  at  this 
park— but  not  your  own.  The  raccoons  are  com- 
ically adept  at  seeking  handouts  so  don't  be 
surprised  to  see  one  peeking  at  you  around  the 
corner  of  the  cottage  when  you  step  outside.  The 
deer  ramble  around  the  park  as  though  they 
owned  the  place  (and,  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
do!).  You  won't  see  bears  around— at  least,  not 
if  they  see  you  first.  The  alligators  are  extreme- 
ly shy  except  one  old  codgr  who  keeps  trying 
to  be  friendly  despite  constant  rebuffs. 

Rates  for  cottages  range  from  $8  to  $12  per 
couple  per  night.  Cottages  are  completely  furn- 
ished in  every  way.  All  you  have  to  take  with 
you  is  food.  For  more  detailed  information  about 
park  facilities  and  rates,  call  656-3530  in  At- 
lanta, or  write  to  Public  Relations  Office,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washing- 
ton Street,  SW,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  But 
remember  —  cottage  reservations  are  made 
through   park  superintendents  only.  >*► 
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Introducing- 


TRAP  &  SKEET 


by  Aaron  Pass 

Pull!  A  small  black  disc  comes  sail- 
ing at  you  from  the  small  building 
across  the  field.  The  gun  is  supposed 
to  sweep  smoothly  up,  track  on  and 
then  past  the  target  and  as  the  trigger 
is  slapped  the  bird  explodes  in  a 
cloud  of  black  dust.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram of  events  for  the  expert  shoot- 
ing the  high  house  bird  from  skeet 
station  7,  but  to  the  novice  it  might 
seem  quite  different. 
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A  shaky  "Pull!!?"  and  the  bird 
hurtles  toward  you  at  an  estimated 
air  speed  of  900  m.p.h.,  seemingly  in- 
tent upon  drilling  you  right  between 
the  eyes.  The  gun  seems  to  weigh 
about  40  lbs.,  your  body  is  stiff  and 
unresponsive,  and  sweat  starts  trick- 
ling into  your  right  eye.  The  bird 
closes  in,  approaching  at  twice  the 
speed  of  light,  you  haul  frantically  at 
the  gun  which  now  weighs  close  to  a 
ton.  Finally  you  fire,  mostly  from 
self-defense,  and  wonder  of  wonders 
the  bird  shatters.  You  are  flooded  by 
complete  triumph,  conveniently  for- 
getting that  your  eyes  were  closed 
when  the  gun  went  off,  and  that  the 
hit  was  more  luck  than  anything  else. 
You  turn  and  explain  your  careful 
planning  of  the  shot  to  a  squad  of 
shooters  who  break  25  straight  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  you  are  only  a  couple  of 
sessions  away  from  "shooting  straight." 


The  clay  target  shotgun  games,  of 
which  trap  and  skeet  are  the  best 
known,  are  relatively  recent  innova- 
tions in  the  long  history  of  shotguns 
and  hunting.  In  fact  the  concept  of 
shooting  at  birds  on  the  wing,  as  op- 
posed to  the  more  efficient  ground 
sluicing  method,  is  not  ancient  itself. 
The  first  guns  designed  primarily  for 
feathered  game  were  the  long-bar- 
reled, small  bore  flintlock  "fowling 
pieces,"  intended  for  use  on  sitting 
birds  and  small  game.  Only  later  when 
double  barrel  guns  were  developed 
and  the  recreational  aspects  of  hunt- 
ing began  to  overshadow  its  food  pro- 
curement role  did  the  concept  of 
"wing  shooting"  or  "shooting  flying" 
emerge.  This  tradition  has  now 
evolved  to  the  point  that  shooting  a 
sitting  bird  is  considered  unsporting 
and  unethical,  as  the  phase,  "sitting 
duck"  indicates. 

The  foregoing  discourse  on  the 
origins  of  wing  shooting  may  at  first 
seem  only  distantly  related  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  sports  of  trap  and  skeet 
shooting  as  they  are  practiced  today. 
Big  time  professional  competition, 
special  guns  and  loads,  and  a  host  of 
other  specialized  paraphernalia  that 
would  be  awkward  and  out  of  place  in 
the  hunting  field  seems  to  separate 
organized  trap  and  skeet  from  any 
practical  relationship  to  hunting.  Ac- 
tually both  games  were  originally  di- 
rect outgrowths  of  hunting.  As  first 
developed,  they  were  designed  to  give 
hunters  practice  shooting  at  rapidly 
moving  targets  which  simulated  the 
flight  of  game  birds.  And  even  now, 
if  all  the  rules,  leagues,  classes,  and 
ancillary  gear  is  discounted,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  still  do. 

Trap  and  skeet  have  at  the  same 
time  grown  into  major  recreational 
pursuits  in  and  of  themselves  in  recent 
years.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
bowling  and  golf,  and  many  people 
participate  in  organized  recreational 
shooting  but  never  enter  the  hunting 
field.  Trap  and  skeet  shooting,  being 
exercises  in  skill,  have  naturally 
spawned  competitive  shooting  on  all 
levels  of  ability  all  the  way  up  to 
professional  shooters  who  compete 
for  money  and  prizes  in  the  same 
manner  as  pro-golfers. 

It  is  this  growing  interest  in  clay- 
bird  shooting  as  a  sport  in  and  of  it- 
self that  is  attracting  many  people  to 
the  target  ranges  who  have  no  interest 
at  all  in  sitting  in  a  freezing  duck 


blind.  True,  skills  learned  or  honed 
on  claybirds  in  the  summer  will  still 
pay  handsome  dividends  in  the  coverts 
in  the  fall,  but  that  is  not  the  main 
factor  in  the  growth  of  organized 
claybird  shooting.  The  truth  is  finally 
out — breaking  clay  targets  is  a  lot  of 
fun  in  its  own  right  and  with  a  little 
friendly  competition  thrown  in,  it  is 
downright  exciting. 

Trap  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  games 
by  far,  having  had  its  beginnings  in 
England  in  the  mid-1700's.  England, 
like  most  European  countries,  held 
that  wild  game  was  the  property  of 
the  king,  who  might  grant  the  right 
to  hunt  to  his  retainers.  Thus  the 
landed  gentry  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy  were  allowed  to  hunt, 
while  the  rising  middle  class  could 
not.  This  was  compensated  for  by  the 
formation  of  shooting  clubs  who  shot 
at  live  birds  released  from  a  trap, 
hence  the  name,  trap  shooting.  The 
shooter's  lexicon  is  still  influenced  by 
these  beginnings  since  the  device  used 
to  throw  modern  clay  targets  is  still 
called  a  trap,  and  the  command  to 
release  the  target  is,  "Pull."  The  live 
birds  were  originally  released  by  an 
assistant,  who  opened  the  trap  by 
pulling  a  cord. 

Trapshooting  emigrated  to  the  Uni- 
ed  States  about  1825,  with  the  first 
recorded  organized  shoot  taking  place 
in  Cincinnati  in  1831.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  the  sport  was  well  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  National 
shoots  were  being  held,  regulations 
were  standardized  and  the  ground- 
work had  been  laid  for  a  national  or- 
ganization. 

Eventually  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  live  birds  led  to  the  search 
for  a  more  economical  substitute. 
Glass  balls,  filled  with  feathers  and 
thrown  by  a  mechanical  "trap"  were 
in  vogue  for  quite  a  while.  Metal 
models  spun  on  a  rotating  yardarm 
were  introduced  but  never  caught  on. 
Baked  clay  discs  were  tried,  but  were 
found  to  be  too  sturdy  to  break  if  they 
were  made  hard  enough  to  resist  ship- 
ping damage.  About  1880,  an  English- 
man named  McCaskey  developed  a 
composition  disc  made  of  pitch  and 
river  silt.  These  targets  performed 
well  and  modern  targets  are  made 
much  the  same  way. 

Trapshooting,  as  it  is  practiced  to- 
day, reflects  these  long  years  of  re- 
finement and  development.  A  trap 
squad  usually  consists  of  five  shoot- 
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ers  who  fire  from  five  shooting  stations 
located  behind  the  trap  house.  These 
shooting  stations  are  laid  out  in  a 
crescent  formation  (see  illustration, 
"Trap  Field")  and  each  shooter  fires 
five  shots  from  each  station.  The 
shooting  stations  resemble  long  strips 
and  offer  shooting  from  16  to  27 
yards  behind  the  trap  house.  A  begin- 
ner usually  starts  out  shooting  at  the 
16  yard  lii.e  and  as  his  skills  increase 
he  is  "handicapped"  back  in  one 
yard  increments  as  far  as  27  yards  in 
formal  competition. 

The  trap  is  located  in  a  small 
house  in  front  of  the  shooters  and  is 
directed  to  throw  the  clay  birds  away 
from  the  shooting  positions  at  a 
speed  which  will  send  them  from  48 
to  52  yards.  The  shots  are  straight 
away  or  at  gentle  angles  from  the 
shooters,  but  there  is  an  element  of 
surprise  in  the  game.  The  trap  oscil- 
lates and  may  throw  the  bird  at  any 
angle  within  a  radius  of  44  degrees 
unknown  to  the  shooter  who  calls  for 
the  bird.  This  unpredictable  aspect 
keeps  the  shoote-  shooting  instead  of 
using  cut-and-dried  formulae  in  de- 
termining where  to  shoot. 

Skeet  shooting  is  a  relatively  new 
game  compared  to  trap  shooting,  hav- 


ing its  origins  in  the  early  1900's. 
Like  trap,  skeet  was  originally  de- 
vised as  a  recreational  opportunity  to 
use  shotguns  during  closed  game  sea- 
sons and  to  practice  for  fall  hunting. 
To  relieve  the  relative  sameness  of 
shots  taken  in  trap,  skeet  was  designed 
to  allow  the  shooter  to  fire  at  targets 
at  several  different  angles.  This  was 
originally  accomplished  by  "shooting 
around  the  clock,"  by  firing  from  sta- 
tions around  a  circular  course  at 
targets  thrown  from  a  trap  located 
at  "12  o'clock."  This  procedure  was 
modified,  due  to  complaints  from  a 
neighboring  chicken  farmer,  to  a  semi- 
circle with  a  trap  at  each  side.  The 
same  angles  were  offered  but  with  half 
the  danger  zone.  Eventually,  these  two 
traps  were  placed  at  different  heights 
to  more  effectively  simulate  the  variety 
of  angles  found  in  field  shooting. 

The  game  rapidly  gained  popularity 
and  was  given  the  elements  necessary 
make  it  both  viable  wing  shooting 
practice  and  a  competive  sport.  The 
name  skeet  came  about  as  a  result 
of  a  contest  to  name  the  new  game; 
"skeet"  is  an  archaic  Scandinavian 
word  meaning  to  shoot.  Eventually  a 
national  association  for  skeet  shooting 
was  formed,  and  the  game  was  on  its 


way  to  becoming  a  competitive  recrea- 
tional sport. 

A  modern  skeet  squad,  usually  five 
shooters,  still  fires  around  the  semi- 
circular course  from  a  total  of  eight 
shooting  stations  (see  illustration, 
"Skeet  Range").  The  shooters  fire  at 
targets  thrown  from  both  a  high  trap 
and  a  low  trap,  positioned  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  course.  A  complete  round 
consists  of  25  shots,  one  shot  at  a 
single  bird  from  each  of  the  two  traps 
at  each  station  and  doubles  at  sta- 
tions 1,  2,  6  and  7.  In  the  doubles, 
both  houses  throw  their  birds  simul- 
taneously at  the  shooter's  command, 
and  the  shooter  attempts  to  break 
them  both.  This  consumes  24  shots 
with  the  25th  shell  being  an  optional 
shot;  the  shooter  takes  his  option  after 
his  first  miss  or  at  any  station  he 
chooses  after  he  completes  the  round 
without  missing. 

Trap  and  skeet  shooting  vary  con- 
siderably in  concept  and  to  some  de- 
gree in  technique,  but  the  object  of 
both  sports  remains  hitting  a  rapidly 
moving  clay  bird  with  a  shotgun.  The 
basic  elements  of  good  shotgun  form 
apply  equally  to  both  sports.  Assum- 
ing a  correct  and  comfortable  stance 
assures    the    freedom    of   movement 


Targets  may  be  thrown 
anywhere  within  a  4<f  radius 
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necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  bal- 
ance while  tracking  the  target.  Prop- 
er shouldering,  or  gun  mounting,  gives 
the  correct  sight  picture,  and  develop- 
ing a  smooth  swing  and  follow-through 
will  maintain  this  sight  picture  on  a 
moving  target.  Once  these  essentials 
are  mastered,  it  merely  takes  practice 
and  refinement  to  bring  about  good 
scores. 

The  guns  used  for  trap  and  skeet 
differ  considerably  due  to  the  different 
aspects  of  the  two  sports.  The  trap 
shooter  fires  at  targets  going  away 
from  him  and  rising,  therefore  he 
usually  uses  a  gun  designed  to  shoot 
a  bit  high.  Since  skeet  targets  are 
shot  at  close  range  and  fly  at  several 
different  angles  in  relation  to  the 
shooter,  skeet  guns  are  consequently 
more  open  bored  to  throw  a  wide 
shot  pattern  at  close  range.  Trap  is 
almost  always  shot  with  12  gauge, 
since  this  gauge  most  efficiently  han- 
dles the  maximum  allowable  shot 
load,  and  there  are  no  other  classes 
for  smaller  guages.  Skeet  shooting 
may  be  done  in  several  gauge  classes, 
20,  28-410,  so  skeet  guns  are  made  in 


all  of  these  gauges.  On  the  whole, 
guns  used  for  trap  and  skeet  tend  to 
be  a  bit  heavier  than  field  models, 
•since  clay  target  shooters  will  fire 
many  more  rounds  in  a  day  but  carry 
the  gun  a  relatively  short  distance. 

As  with  most  sports,  there  is  a 
host  of  ancillary  equipment  associated 
with  trap  and  skeet  shooting.  Special 
shooting  vests,  shell  pouches,  and 
other  niceties  do  contribute  some- 
what to  the  fun  of  shooting,  but  some 
of  the  equipment  is  highly  functional 
and  almost  essential.  Ear  protection, 
in  the  form  of  ear-plugs  or  muffs,  is 
no  luxury.  It  has  been  proven  that 
continued  exposure  to  loud  noise,  such 
as  gunfire,  can  damage  hearing  ability 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  a  period 
of  time.  Well-made  shooting  glasses 
are  expensive  and  may  seem  exorbi- 
tant for  the  small  measure  of  increased 
vision  clarity  they  afford.  Their  pro- 
tective role  is  something  else  again, 
and  if  those  tempered  glass  lenses 
protect  the  eyes  from  only  one  inci- 
dent of  hot  gas  or  fragments  from  an 
unfortunate  mishap  they  will  have 
more  than  paid  their  cost. 


Trap  and  skeet  were  originally  as- 
sociated with  the  pleasures  of  the 
moneyed  classes  and  the  idle  rich. 
This  was  not  so  much  due  to  the 
actual  cost  of  shooting,  but  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  facilities.  The  capital 
investment  involved  in  the  land  and 
equipment  necessary  to  set  up  a  range 
is  considerable  and  most  ranges  were 
built  by  private  clubs.  The  individual 
with  no  private  club  connections  had 
little  recourse  but  a  handtrap,  a  will- 
ing thrower,  and  a  carton  of  targets. 

More  recently  this  situation  has 
changed  somewhat  and  public  ranges 
have  been  opened.  Winchester-Wes- 
tern seems  to  feel  that  there  exists  a 
large  untapped  market  in  the  area  of 
'"novice"  recreational  shooting  and  is 
actively  pushing  for  this  market.  A 
nation-wide  system  of  public  shooting 
centers  which  offer  complete  facilities 
at  a  reasonable  cost  has  been  estab- 
lished. Two  such  shooting  centers  are 
located  in  Georgia,  at  Callaway  Gar- 
dens and  the  Triple  H  Gun  Club  at 
Locust  Grove  (see  Safe  Gun  Handling 
Clinic,  this  issue).  These  public  ranges 
are  doubly  helpful  to  the  beginner; 
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not  only  does  he  have  access  to  the 
ranges,  but  he  can  gain  some  expert 
advice  on  equipment  and  technique 
as  well.  These  ranges  also  offer  rental 
guns  which  the  novice  can  use  and 
determine  which  type  and  style  he 
prefers  before  actually  buying  one. 

To  go  further  in  probing  the  recrea- 
tional shooting  market,  Winchester 
has  launched  a  "Learn  to  Shoot"  pro- 
gram which  teaches  the  fundamentals 
of  clay  bird  shooting.  The  program  is 
designed  for  the  beginner  and  covers 
basic  gun  terminology  and  shooting 
technique.  According  to  a  Winchester 
representative,  "We  are  trying  to  over- 
come the  embarrassment  people  feel 
when  trying  something  new.  We  offer 
a  place  to  shoot  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  in  the  company  of  other  be- 
ginners." One  instructor  said  he  pre- 
ferred complete  novices  to  shooting 
since  they  had  fewer  bad  habits  to 
"unteach". 

The  advent  of  an  unprecedented 
high  standard  of  living  and  abundance 


of  leisure  time  in  this  country  has 
caused  more  and  more  people  to  seek 
recreational  outlets.  The  growing  sport 
of  organized  trap  and  skeet  shooting 
is  in  part  a  result  of  that  trend.  The 
other  part — it's  great  fun!  >*» 


At  the  trapshooter's  command  of 
"Pull"  the  clay  bird  is  thrown  from  the 
traphouse   in   any   direction    within   a 
radius  of  44  degrees.  This  unknown 
variable  keeps  the  shooter  on  his  toes.  This 
shooter  is  firing  from  the  16  yard 
line,  which  means  that  he  is  16  yards 
behind  the  trap  house.  In  handicap 
competition  the  shooters  may  fire  from  as 
far  as  27  yards  back. 

Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 
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This  multiple  exposure  shows  a  sheet  shooter  going  through  the  motions  of 
shooting  at  doubles  from  station  6,  where  both  birds  are  released  at  the  shooter's 
command.  The  bird  is  called  for  from  position  1  and  the  shooter  takes  the  low  house  bird 

(a)  first  at  position  2,  then  he  swings  with  the  high  house  bird 

(b)  and  takes  it  at  position  3. 

A  comfortable  stance,  proper  shouldering,  a  good  sight  picture,  and  following 

through  after  the  shot  lead  to  broken  birds,  like  this  high  house  target  at  skeet  station  6. 


Photos  by  Bob  Wilson 
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Department  of  Natural 
Resources 


Office  of  Planning  &  Research 


The  Office  of  Planning  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is,  as  its  name  suggests, 
charged  with  investigating  and  devel- 
oping the  many  programs  of  resource- 
use  planning  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Office  is  di- 
vided into  five  sections,  each  with  a 
specific  area  of  concern  and  all  under 
the  direction  of  Chuck  Parrish. 

The  first  section  to  be  discussed 
here — and  perhaps  the  most  vitally 
important  to  the  final  completion  of 
any  resource  use  project — is  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  This  fund  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation (BOR)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  is  crucial  to 
the  State's  recreational  needs,  since 
Georgia  has  in  the  past  provided  al- 
most no  money  for  such  development. 
Each  proposed  project  is  evaluated 
on  priorities  of  needs,  construction 
and  design  standards,  and  BOR  re- 
quirements. Last  year  Georgia  re- 
ceived $4.7  million  from  BOR,  and 
this  year  the  anticipated  figure  is 
$3.25  million. 

Working  closely  with  that  section 
is  the  Program  Planning  Section, 
which  is  responsible  for  outlining  and 
maintaining  Department  goals  and 
priorities.  This  section  produces 
Georgia's  State  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Program  (SCORP), 
v/hich  is  the  profile  of  the  State's  rec- 
reational needs  and  plans  for  meeting 
ihose  needs,  upon  which  the  granting 
of  federal  funds  is  based.  Program 
Planning  also  produces  the  Environ- 
mental Legislative  Package  which 
recommends  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly what  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect Georgia's  natural  environment. 
This  new  duty  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, since  it  marks  the  first  time  in 
the  State  that  environmental  legisla- 
tion has  been  developed  in  coordina- 


tion with  the  various  interests  repre- 
sented within  the  Department  and 
well  in  advance  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Program  Planning  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Heritage  Trust 
Plan;  this  is  art  inter-departmental  ef- 
fort to  identify  and  acquire  priority 
historical,  natural  and  recreational 
land  across  the  State.  Governor  Car- 
ter committed  himself  to  supporting 
an  extensive  acquisition  program 
when  he  appointed  a  commission  of 
experts  to  develop  the  plan. 

'Asking  the  land  what  it  can  do"  is 
the  function  of  the  Resource  Planning 
Section.  This  section  carries  out  de- 
tailed statewide  analysis  in  the  fields 
of  geology,  biology  and  soil  analysis, 
etc.,  with  the  emphasis  on  developing 
a  coordinated  land-use  program  for 
the  State  based  on  environmental 
needs  rather  than  upon  economic  or 
commercial  considerations  alone. 

The  Site  Planning  Section  is  respon- 
sible for  park  lay-outs,  trail  planning 
and  the  development  of  game  man- 
agement areas.  This  section  decides 
how  to  deal  with  State-owned  land — 
whether  to  preserve  it  in  wilderness 
state  or  to  develop  it  in  a  way  that 
does  not  harm  it.  Site  Planning  is  in- 
volved in  developing  a  coordinated 
park  plan  for  the  State  that  will  meet 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  State 
and  enhance  its  tourist  value  without 
destroying  environmental  quality. 

The  Special  Projects  Staff  of  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Research 
serves  as  staff  for  the  Commissioner 
and  generally  handles  short-term 
projects  which  draw  on  the  work  of 
the  various  divisions  but  do  not  fall 
precisely  into  the  agenda  of  any  single 
one.  The  section  carries  out  research 
where  necessary.  It  has  prepared  a 
background  area  profile  of  Soapstone 
Ridge  in  South  Atlanta  and  is  cur- 


rently preparing  a  full  description  of 
Ossabaw  Island.  The  section  also  han- 
dles special  issues  like  the  designation 
of  Cumberland  Island  as  a  National 
Seashore  and  Appalachia  400.  Per- 
haps the  most  persistent  single  special 
issue  has  been  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  The  section  is  also  attempting 
to  coordinate  A-95,  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  and  HUD-HFA 
review  within  the  Department.  As  the 
Program  Planning  Section  of  the  Of- 
fice is  not  yet  staffed,  Special  Projects 
has  substituted  by  working  on  a  com- 
prehensive acquisition  plan  for  the 
Chattahoochee  and  coordinating  the 
development  of  the  1973  Environ- 
mental Legislative  Package. 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 


Office  of 

Administrative 

Services 

Coordinating  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  the  duty  of  the  newly  created  Office 
of  Administrative  Services.  Lacking 
perhaps  the  picturesque  designation 
of  the  Division  of  Earth  and  Water, 
for  instance,  the  office  nevertheless 
performs  an  essential  and  vitally  need- 
ed service. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  the  33 
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separate  agencies  dealing  with  Geor- 
gia's natural  resources  did  their  own 
accounting,  personnel,  budgeting  and 
other  executive  work.  The  work  was 
done  manually  and  each  agency  dealt 
separately  with  the  central  budget  and 
personnel  agencies  of  the  State.  In 
consolidating  these  agencies  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  within 
the  Department  a  central  office  for 
this  kind  of  work  due  to  the  expanded 
magnitude  of  the  tasks  and  the  need 
for  a  more  efficient,  coordinated  ef- 
fort. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 

James  H.  Pittman  is  Director  of 
the  Office  which  is  presently  com- 
prised of  accounting,  general  services 
and  personnel  sections.  Each  of  these 
sections  administers  the  executive 
functions  of  the  various  divisions  so 
that  they  can  perform  more  efficiently 
the  tasks  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. Plans  for  the  future  include 
the  centralization  of  all  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources'  mainte- 
nance and  engineering  work  under  the 
Office's  masthead. 

Following  the  example  of  private 
industry,  the  Office  promises  the  use 
of  automation  as  an  added  bonus  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Department  with 
all  of  the  accounting  and  financial  rec- 
ords being  maintained  by  an  IBM  360 
computer.  This  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  faster  and  at  a  lower 
cost  than  before  and  will  allow  better 
control  over  the  way  funds  are  spent 
in  the  Department. 


Deputy  Director 
for  Public  Affairs 


Public  Relations  &  Information  Section 


The  name  of  George  T.  Bagby  is 
familiar  to  many  Georgians,  especially 
to  those  with  an  interest  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  Mr.  Bagby  has  been  selected 
to  serve  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Public  Affairs  for  the  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

Prior  experience  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  as  Director  of  both 
former  Departments  of  Game  and 
Fish,  and  more  recently,  State  Parks, 
as  well  as  a  great  wealth  of  "people- 
to-people"  experience  make  him  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  position.  In 
this  position,  Bagby  will  work  directly 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources,  Joe  D.  Tanner. 

"A  great  deal  of  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  position  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
an  experienced  and  capable  individ- 
ual as  George  Bagby  to  fill  it,"  com- 
mented Commissioner  Tanner.  "This 
position  is  more  delicate  and  more 
critical  than  either  of  the  former  de- 
partment director  positions  which  he 
well  filled.  The  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  by  what  it  does  or 
does  not  do,  will  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  each  and  every  Georgian  in 
very  basic  ways.  The  importance  of 
this  Department's  responsiveness  and 
action  in  and  for  the  public  interest 
cannot  be  over-emphasized." 


As  a  chief  responsibility,  Bagby 
will  supervise  the  Public  Relations 
and  Information  Section.  He  will,  in 
this  capacity,  link  this  Section  directly 
with  the  Commissioner.  Operations  of 
the  Public  Relations  Section  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Section,  H.  E.  (Bud)  Van  Orden. 

A  major  factor  behind  reorganiza- 
tion was  to  make  Georgia  government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  As  the  primary  source  of  pub- 
lic contact,  the  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion is  the  vital  link  to  the  people 
within  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  making  reorganization  a 
success. 

Like  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  the  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion was  formerly  a  loose  conglomer- 
ation of  various  information  officers 
and  information  services  operating  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  departments. 
Most  of  them  served  largely  as  liaisons 
for  the  press  with  "people-to-people" 
contact  at  a  minimum. 

An  exception,  of  course,  was  the 
public  relations  section  of  the  former 
Game  and  Fish  Department.  This 
section  had  a  larger  and  more  diversi- 
fied set-up  with  a  popular  magazine, 
a  complete  photo  lab  with  audio-visual 
equipment  for  producing  feature  films 
and  TV  and  radio  spots. 

By  combining  this  staff  with  people 
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formerly  with  the  Parks  Department, 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining, 
and  the  Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
the  Department  hopes  to  present  to 
all  Georgians  the  information  they 
might  want  or  need  to  enjoy  and  pre- 
serve the  natural  resources  of  the 
state. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  is 
a  primary  tool  in  reaching  the  public 
with  conservation  and  recreation 
news.  Newly  developed  from  the  im- 
mensely popular  Game  and  Fish 
magazine,  Outdoors  in  Georgia  enjoys 
a  circulation  of  46,000.  Reflecting  the 
broader  concerns  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, the  magazine  will  include  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  on  ecology, 
recreation  and  places  of  interest,  in 
addition  to  the  hunting  and  fishing 
news  as  before. 

The  magazine  also  provides  a 
needed  forum  for  publicizing  the  De- 
partment's stand  on  controversial  is- 
sues— like  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
channelization,  forestry  practices  and 
others — thus  doing  an  important  pub- 
lice  service  as  well  as  providing  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  reading. 

Attractive  and  informative  broch- 
ures and  booklets  are  prepared  by  the 
section  with  titles  that  go  all  the  way 
from  "Georgia's  State  Parks"  to 
"Raising  Fish  Bait."  As  a  service  to 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  Georgia, 
Public  Relations  also  publishes  the 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations  book- 
lets each  year.  These  booklets  are 
provided  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who 
wants  them  and  many  of  the  "how- 
to"  and  descriptive  wildlife  booklets 
are  of  special  value  to  teachers  and 
organizations. 

The  audio-visual  section  maintains 
a  complete  photographic  lab  for  the 
production  of  feature  films,  slide  shows 
and  TV  spots.  The  films  and  slide 
shows  particularly  aid  the  information 
officers  in  giving  talks  and  programs 
to  schools  and  organizations.  A  com- 
pletely stocked  photo  lab  and  dark- 
room provides  instant  service  in  pro- 
ducing black  and  white  prints  for  il- 
lustrating news  releases  and  official 
publications. 

The  daily  outdoor  report  is  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  52  stations 
throughout  the  state.  These  reports 
are  broadcast  by  each  station  a  mini- 
mum of  three  times  daily  and  it  is 
estimated  that  300  million  reports  are 
heard  annually.  These  reports  come 
from  fishing  camps  and  hunting  areas 


the 

OUTDOOR 

Quota  Hunt 
Applications 

Applications  for  quota  deer  hunts 
for  the  1972-73  season  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Walton  Office  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Route 
2,  Social  Circle,  Georgia,  30279,  or 
from  the  Atlanta  office  at  270  Wash- 


around  the  state  and  giving  sportsmen 
up  to  the  date  information  on  the  kind 
of  conditions  they  can  expect.  A  series 
of  weekly  five-minute  radio  shows  on 
the  state  park  system  of  Georgia  has 
just  been  initiated.  These  shows  are 
broadcast  from  a  different  state  park 
each  week  and  are  expected  to  sub- 
stantially increase  attendance  and  in- 
terest in  visiting  the  parks. 

The  graphics  division  of  Public  Re- 
lations is  responsible  for  art  work, 
graphic  design  and  layout  that  might 
be  needed  by  the  Department.  The 
graphics  artist  designs  the  layout  for 
publications,  designs  displays,  exhibits 
and  slide  shows  and  does  all  graphic 
art  for  TV  spots. 

The  exhibits  are  a  particularly  good 
means  of  public  contact  because  of  the 
instant  availability  of  two-way  feed- 
back. These  exhibits  are  set  up  at 
fairs,  trade  shows  and  expositions  as 
well  as  at  parks  and  places  such  as 
the  Governor's  Mansion  and  reach  a 
broad  and  receptive  audience.  They 
are  excellent  outlets  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  public. 

On  hand  to  aid  in  the  day-to-day 
contact  with  the  public  is  the  office 
staff.  Answering  the  telephone  and 
answering  letters  is  an  important 
function  of  the  Office. 

No  matter  how  good  a  job  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  does  it 
will  mean  nothing  if  the  public  is  kept 
in  the  dark.  In  a  democracy  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  endeavor  and  the 
success  of  preserving  Georgia's  nat- 
ural resources  for  future  generations 
depends  upon  the  knowledgeable  co- 
operation of  all  its  citizens. 


WORLD 


ington  Street,  Atlanta,  30334.  Mail 
all  applications  to  the  Walton  office. 

The  following  information  must  be 
included  on  the  application:  name  of 
area  you  wish  to  hunt — specifying 
first,  second  and/or  primitive  weapon 
hunts;  the  name,  address  and  hunting 
license  number  of  each  person  re- 
questing permits  (no  more  than  five 
may  apply  on  each  one  applica- 
tion), along  with  a  certified  check 
or  money  order  payable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
amount  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for 
each  person.  Cash  will  not  be  accepted 
and  applications  containing  cash  will 
be  disqualified. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked 
between  October  2  and  October  21. 
Chosen  applicants  will  be  mailed  their 
permits.  For  those  applicants  not 
chosen,  refunds  will  be  made.  No  per- 
mits will  be  available  at  the  checking 
station  on  quota  hunts. 

Pollution  Can  Be 
Eliminated 

Thick  fogs  have  disappeared  from 
London.  After  4,000  people  died  in 
a  four-day  period  in  1952,  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1956,  which  prohibited  the  emission 
of  any  smoke  from  any  chimney. 

Since  the  Act  went  into  force,  about 
five  million  private  dwellings  and 
commercial  and  industrial  premises 
have  switched  to  smokeless  solid  fuels 
or  gas  and  electric  heaters — most  con- 
verting from  soft  coal  that  had  spewed 
vast  amounts  of  smoke  and  soot  into 
the  air. 

Results  have  been  dramatic.  The 
city's  last  dense  fog  was  seven  years 
aso.  Smoke  concentrations  have  been 
reduced  by  about  80  per  cent.  Sulphur 
dioxide  concentrations  have  decreased 
by  40  per  cent.  Winter  visibility  has 
increased  threefold. 

December  sunshine  in  the  central 
city  has  increased  by  70  per  cent.  The 
number  of  bird  species  present  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  10 
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years,  totalling  138  at  last  count.  All 
this  was  accomplished  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  community  of  roughly  36 
cents  per  person  per  year. 

Tests  made  of  the  historic  Thames 
River  in  1957  revealed  that  there  was 
practically  no  oxygen  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  along  a  45-mile  stretch 
of  the  waterway.  No  fish  were  present 
except  eels. 

At  a  later  date  sewage  plants  were 
redesigned,  other  anti-pollution  cam- 
paigns were  launched,  and  effluent 
levels  in  the  river  were  reduced  dra- 
matically. Today  there  are  55  species 
of  fish  known  to  be  present  in  the 
same  45-mile  stretch  of  the  Thames 
that  was  almost  lifeless  in  1957. 

— B.C.  Wildlife  Review 


Sportsmen 
Speak... 


MIXED  EMOTIONS 

When  I  received  my  July  issue  of  OUTDOORS 
IN  GEORGIA,  my  first  impulse  was  to  cancel 
my  subscription  .  .  .  because  I  had  subscribed 
to  a  magazine  that  was  dedicated  to  supplying 
information  to  the  Georgia  sportsman,  under 
trie  name  of  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH  and  nothing 
but  game  and  fish  articles.  After  I  considered 
the  matter  however;  I  decided  to  retain  my 
subscription  even  though  the  Game  and  Fish 
Department  is  now  but  a  small  part  of  your 
magazine.  I  am  interested  in  all  aspects  of 
Georgia,  be  it  management  or  environment, 
especially  since  my  job  is  Environmental  Control 
at  Atlantic  Steel  Company.  Therefore  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  new  layout  but  I  would 
still  like  to  see  more  pages  devoted  to  hunting 
and  fishing   in  the  "Great  State  of  Georgia." 

J.  B.  Hawkins,  Jr. 

Norcross 

Thank  you  for  thinking  the  situation  over. 
Future  issues  will,  of  course,  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  hunting  and  fishing  articles. 

*      *      * 

MORE  ON  ECOLOGY 

I  enjoy  reading  your  publication  very  much. 
You  do  a  real  professional  job. 

The  state  of  Georgia  is  still  rich  in  wildlife 
and  natural  resources.  The  people  cf  Georgia 
have  this  to  be  thankful  for.  Publications  such 
as  yours  can  help  to  save  our  outdoors  heritage 
for  the  generations  to  come.  For  this  reason  I 
would  urge  you  to  publish  the  environmental 
side  of  conservation  versus  industrial  growth 
issues  when   you   have  the  opportunity. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Copley  Srrfoak 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  new  magazine  will  contain  more  articles 
directly  relating  to  ecology  and  environmental 
protection  than  was  possible  in  the  old  publi- 
cation. 


SNAKES  ALIVE! 

The  June,  1972  issue  of  Georgia  GAME  & 
FISH  was  the  best  issue  I  have  read  in  a  good 
while.  All  the  articles  were  interesting  and  best 
of  all  informative.  I  especially  enjoyed  the 
Editorial  and  the  two  articles  on   snakes. 

W.   Phillip  Jordan,  Jr. 

Monticello 

Information  contained  in  the  article  on  snakes 
will  be  issued  as  a  brochure,  which  we  plan  to 
have  available  for  next  spring. 


LIKES  MAGAZINE 

Our  first  issue  of  OUTDOORS  IN  GEORGIA 
has  just  arrived.  It  is  beautiful  and  all  Geor- 
gians should  be  very  proud  of  our  publication. 
Personally,  I  always  enjoyed  Georgia  GAME 
&  FISH,  but  the  new  format  will  be  attractive 
to  all  Georgians. 

Congratulations  on  your  first  issuel 
Louise  H.  Bryan 
*      *      * 

NEEDS  MAPS 

I  need  some  topographic  maps  of  about  3  or 
4  counties  and  I  cannot  remember  where  to 
obtain  them. 

When  I  picked  up  some  once  before  it  seems 
that  I  paid  about  75c  per  county,  but  I'm  not 
very  sure  about  this  either. 

Would  you  please  advise  where  I  may  get 
some  of  these  maps  or  who  might  assist  me 
in  finding  them? 

Also,  may  I  commend  you  and  your  staff  on 
a  job  very  well  done  on  the  magazine. 
Mike  Percy 
Dalton 

Topographic  maps,  as  many  as  have  been 
made,  are  available  at  the  Earth  and  Water 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, 19  Hunter  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
Up-to-date  topographic  maps  of  many  areas  of 
the  state  have  never  been  prepared,  though 
Georgia  now  has  underway  a  program  to  com- 
plete topographic  mapping  of  the  entire  state 
within  five  years.  The  maps  sell  for  75c  each 
for  the  quadrangles  mapped  at  a  scale  of  one 
inch  equals  one  mile  or  one  inch  equals  2000 
feet.  The  topographic  maps  at  the  scale  of  one 
inch  equals  four  miles  sell  for  $1.00  each.  The 
maps  can  be  ordered  by  mail.. 

County  highway  maps  sell  for  25c  each  and 
are  available  from  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Transportation,  Highway  Division,  2  Capitol 
Square,  Atlanta,  30334.  These  can  be  ordered 
by  mail  also. 


LIKED  INDEX 

while  on  vacation  in  a  neighboring  state,  my 
young  son  caught  a  15'/2  pound,  34-inch  Bowfin 
(known  there  as  a  "mud  fish").  I  remembered 
reading  an  article  about  this  fish  in  an  old 
issue  of  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH,  but  I  couldn't 
find  it. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  fine  job  done  by  your 
Judy  E.  Williams,  the  index  in  your  June  1972 
issue  contains  a  reference  to  the  article,  which 
was  "For  the  Fun  of  It— Bowfin  Fishing"  pub- 
lished on   page   10  of  your  July    1967  issue. 

Any  chance  of  getting  a  reprint  of  this 
article?  Of  course  I'll  be  glad  to  pay  for  it. 

Many  thanks.  You  folks  do  a  swell  job— a 
real  credit  to  Georgia. 

James  C.  Gardner,  Jr. 
Rome 

Copies  of  articles  from  old  issues  of  GAME 
&  FISH  are  available  at  $.25  each.  We  plan  to 
publish  the  index  to  G&F  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  have  missed  it,. 


Sportsman's 
Calendar 

HUNTING   SEASONS 

DOVFS:  September  9  opens  the  split 
season  on  doves  in  Georgia  this  year  with 
the  first  part  ending  September  30  and  the 
second  part  beginning  December  2  through 
January  13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from 
12  noon  until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit 
is   12  and  the  possession  limit  is  24. 

Doves  are  protected  by  federal  law  as  a 
migratory  game  bird  and  federal  agents  as 
well  as  state  wildlife  rangers  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  violators  of  the  bag  limits  or 
those  shooting  over  baited  fields. 

SQUIRREL:  Early  season  on  squirrels 
begins  September  1  through  September  30 
with  the  second  season  beginning  Novem- 
ber 4  and  ending  February  28.  The  bag 
limit  is  10  daily. 

PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie — March  1  through  October 
31,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April  1  through  October 
31,  1972.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays  only. 

TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
April  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
and  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
eight  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
possession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
from  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
specified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
Stream  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
listed  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
with  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
1 -October  7). 

The  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
significantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
angler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
Georgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  spe- 
cific details. 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

There  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
twelve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
all  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Special  creel  limits: 

One  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 

(Che^tatee  WMA). 

Five   f5)   largemouth   bass   per   day   on 

Lake  Russell. 

Five  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
pickerel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
limit  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
catfish  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 
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